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THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING MENTAL 
DEVIATES 


By LETA 8. HOLLINGWORTH 
TEACHERS CoLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE scientific literature dealing with 
mental deviates is growing extensive 
out of all proportion to the numbers of 
such persons in the population. It is no 
wonder that this is so, for the social sig- 
nificance of deviates is great out of all 
proportion to their numerical frequency. 
Thinkers about social problems in- 
creasingly realize that the ‘‘mass’’ of 
men, those finding place in the middle 
fifty to sixty per cent of all who are 
born, create no special problems for 
themselves, social, economic, moral or 
legal. They also solve no problems for 
themselves, over and above the simple 
problems of daily living under conditions 
as existing. It is the mental deviates 
who, on the sinister hand, create for man- 
kind the problems of crime, dependency, 
unemployability, and like difficulties; 
and who, on the other hand, in the 
superior degrees of deviation, introduce 
innovations and evolve civilized life for 
all. 

It follows that if mankind desires to 
have, for example, less crime and more 
knowledge of chemistry, or even should 
the desire be for more crime and less 
knowledge of chemistry, the study of 
mental deviates will be the means to the 
end. What we have to learn is how to 


recognize the particular degrees of devia- 
tion which are capable of these various 
products, and the conditions under which 
they can be motivated to function as 
desired. 

Considering first the extreme ‘‘minus 
deviates,’’ those who have small mental 
calibers, what do we know about their 
relationship to the body social? Since 
mental tests have been introduced into 
institutions such as the court and the 
school, we have learned that the contribu- 
tions to crime and delinquency by those 
of little mind are disproportionately 
numerous. Gross wrong-doing is largely 
a function of mental deviation. There 
seems to be no point in citing here the 
hundreds of studies made since the turn 
of the century, to determine the mental 
calibers of prisoners, dependent persons, 
and other ‘‘problem’’ groups. ‘‘Minus’’ 
mentality, ‘‘minus’’ capacity for self- 
management, is the outstanding factor 
in all of these socially inadequate groups. 
These persons are ‘‘bad eggs,’’ in the 
sense that the genes have rot produced 
adequate basis for social conduct under 
civilized conditions. 

The cost to the masses, and to superior 
or ‘‘plus’’ deviates, for the maintenance 
and general management of the ‘‘minus’’ 
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deviates is very large, and constantly 
increases. The great expenditures are 
countenanced, of course, for the most 
part on the basis of mistaken popular 
ideas of what is involved. By and large, 
the public imagines that the delinquent, 
the dependent, the unemployable are 
‘even as you and I,’’ mentally, and that 
their sorry and troublesome plight is 
merely a matter of temporary ‘‘misfor- 
tune.’’ ‘‘But for the grace of God, there 
go we.’’ Altruism, uninformed by the 
facts of the case, rushes to their assis- 
tance, in order to ‘‘restore’’ them to use- 
fulness and happiness. Palaces are built 
at state expense, modelled architecturally 
upon the residences of European nobil- 
ity, to house and uplift the delinquent 
and the feebleminded. Foundations 
pour out their funds to ‘‘guide’’ the 
unstable. That the median IQ of the 
delinquent is 85, and that the unstable 
cannot be ‘‘guided,’’ is no part of the 
information of those in command of 
monetary resources. 

Speaking now of superior deviates, 
those of extraordinarily large calibers of 
mind, it is not generally realized that 
every major advance in comfort, secur- 
ity and convenience has been made pos- 
sible by ‘‘plus’’ deviates. Every innova- 
tion has originated in an individual 
intellect. These original intellects are 
as far above the average as those of 
idiots and imbeciles are below, in caliber, 
as represented by IQ. The longer we 
study gifted children, and observe their 
activities in maturity, the more certain 
does it appear that original thinking and 
original ‘‘noticing,’’ of an effectual sort, 
are limited to persons very far above the 
average in mental capacity. 

It is true that we do not know much 
as yet about ‘‘plus’’ deviates, in compari- 
son with what is known about ‘‘minus’’ 
deviates, but we know enough already to 
state that the conservation and advance- 
ment of the sorts of abstract ideas, on 
which the learned professions are 
founded, are limited to persons in the top 


five per cent of human intellect. The top 
one per cent would probably be a truer 
estimate, but we choose to be liberal 
rather than strict, until further data are 
in hand. Our liberal estimate excludes 
ninety-five per cent of mankind from the 
possibility of participating in origination 
of ideas in the realm of abstractions, 
except perhaps very seldom by accident. 
Yet organized society pays little or no 
attention to the matter of identifying end 
developing its gifted members, while 
they are still young enough to be fos- 
tered. The public’s policy with regard 
to highly intelligent children is one of 
laissez-faire. No law mentioning them 
is found upon the statute books. No 
provision, save that which the family can 
compass, is established for the conserva- 
tion of their lives and talents. The ex- 
istence of ‘‘scholarship money’’ is not 
forgotten in this connection; but where 
ean a child of eight years, with ar ~Q of 
200, get a maintenance scholarship that 
will educate him through his nonage, to 
the full extent of his powers? In order 
to receive a university scholarship, the 
eight-year-old will have to keep alive 
and study for a long time, by some other 
means; and even if he finally should 
achieve the scholarship, it hardly ever 
will provide adequately for maintenance. 
Most scholarships cover tuition only. 
The present action of society, in de- 
grading itself by subsidy of the ‘‘minus’’ 
deviate, while neglecting the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘plus’’ deviate, is not a 
perversely intended wickedness. It 
comes rather from a lack of knowledge. 
Thus the importance is stressed of study- 
ing mental deviates, to gain complete 
knowledge of their psychological equip- 
ment; and not of their psychological 
equipment only, but of their total organ- 
isms. 
Most important of all, we need to know 
complete and reliable methods of identi- 
fication of deviates. Next, we need to 
know what mental deviations mean, in 
terms of the world’s work. Where, for 
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example, must we draw the line on the 
continuous distribution of degrees of 
intellect, to define the point below which 
it is futile and dangerous to train persons 
for electrical engineering? At and above 
what point is fruitful original research 
in chemistry possible? 

There is nothing new in these reflec- 
tiors, but to one new thing we can point. 
There have just recently been gathered 
the first precise observations of the adult 
status of tested children, whose 1Q’s in 
childhood were from 130 to 200, and are 
a matter of record (1, 2, 3). 

From observations so far made, it 
appears that ‘‘honors’’ are hardly won 
in first-class colleges by students who 
tested in childhood under 160 IQ (S—B, 
1916). Creative thinking of a high 
order, in early adulthood, is not discov- 
ered under 170 IQ, and rarely under 180 
IQ. Above 180 IQ (S-B, 1916) original 
research is often spontaneously and suc- 
cessfully undertaken, between the eigh- 
teenth and the twenty-fifth birthdays, by 
these tested persons. Children testing at 
or above 180 IQ (S—B, 1916) are very 
rare in the population—roughly, per- 
haps, as about 1 in 100,000. These are 
results of long-time observations made on 
persons living their lives in the ordinary 
course of events, without special help or 
oversight of any sort. 


The popular belief that one man is 
about as likely as another to ‘‘ discover 
something’’ is grotesque in the light of 
the systematic study of deviates. We 
need now to make wider studies, and 
especially to establish long-time re- 
searches as institutional responsibilities. 
Up to the present, each research in this 
field has been the responsibility of a 
single precarious human life. If the 
individua! investigator dies, the group 
being observed is lost, and the research 
must start all over again, in a different 
connection. This should not he the case. 

More and more it is clear that human 
welfare, on the whole, is much more a 
matter of the activities of deviates, than 
it is a matter of what the mass of persons 
does. This being the case, it is the psy- 
chologist’s duty to society not only to 
study deviates, but to announce his find- 
ings in the market place, as well as in 
the laboratory. His chief duty is, how- 
ever, to obtain complete findings. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK AT LETCHWORTH 
VILLAGE, THIELLS, N. Y. 


By ELAINE F. KINDER, Px.D. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE, THIELLS, New 


HE psychological work at Letch- 
worth Village is intimately a part 
of the institution as a whole, and can be 
understood only in terms of that rela- 
tionship. A brief summary of the pur- 
pose, organization and history of the 
research department in particular, is a 
necessary introduction to an account of 
the psychological service. 

Letchworth Village is one of five New 
York State institutions for mental defec- 
tives under the Department of Mental 
Hygiene. It was established in 1911 and 
has been of especial interest to those in 
medical and scientific fields on account 
of its rather unusual construction and 
organization as well as because of its 
early and continued recognition of the 
importance of research. 

As far back as the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Board of Managers (1913) 
there was a record of this interest in 
research possibilities with mention of the 
need to provide ‘‘for special phases of 
the work’™ The following year, when 
the inmate population was still less than 
one hundred, the Annual Report in- 
cluded a ‘‘ Report of the Advisory Med- 
ical Board’s Special Committee into the 
Cause and Prevention of Feebleminded- 
ness’’ which recommended a research 
program that is still forward-looking to- 
day. This report was signed by men 

1‘*Such, for instance, is the creation of en- 
dowment for carrying on scientific investigation, 
which may produce no present returns, but will 
be invaluable for studying causes and in deter- 
mining facts leading directly or indirectly to the 
solution of some of the problems which have 
made the existence of these state institutions 


necessary.’’ Fourth Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of Letchworth Village, 1913. 


whose vision has influenced many fields 
of investigation ; L. Pierce Clark, August 
Hoch, Walter Fernald, H. H. Goddard, 
Charles B. Davenport, and William G. 
Lyle. 

It was not until 1921, however, when 
the population of the institution had 
reached nearly two thousand, that re- 
search work was established as a part 
of the institution program, a develop- 
ment made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs. E. G. Harriman, who provided 
funds for the employment of a full-time 
scientific director. Dr. Howard Potter 
was appointed ‘‘to organize and direct 
the research work,’’ Miss Grace Taylor 
was appointed psychologist, and Miss 


Ruth Liddle, social investigator, but 
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until 1924 there was no laboratory and 
very little equipment. In 1924 the base- 
ment of one of the cottages and a smail 
adjacent office building were turned over 
to the research department with its staff 
of five members. Miss Minogue, who had 
succeeded Miss Taylor, had undertaken 
the task of providing necessary test 
equipment, and, with Dr. Potter’s sup- 
port and assistance had established the 
psychological service as an integral unit 
of the research department. 

In 1925 the entire responsibility for 
the laboratory was taken over by the 
institution. At this time the position of 
psychologist was given civil service 
status, although it was not until 1928 
that the position was listed in the An- 
nual Report. The resignation of Dr. 
Potter in 1929 to accept appointment 
as director of research, at the Psychi- 
atric Institute, closed this initial organi- 
zation period. 
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Following Dr. Potter’s resignation, 
the research department was under the 
supervision of Dr. Eugene W. Martz, 
clinical director, until 1933 when Dr. 
Edward J. Humphreys was appointed 
director of research. Under Dr. Hum- 
phreys’ direction there has been a reor- 
ganization of the work of the depart- 
ment, providing for closer integration of 
the activities of its various divisions: 
psychiatry, neurology, psychology, and 
an affiliating unit in dentistry. The re- 
organization has also included the gen- 
eral division of labor into the clinical, 
educational and research responsibilities 
of the department; and the formulation 
of a program for development of these 
activities under the general direction of 
a research council representing various 
scientific and clinical fields. 

The psychology division, therefore, 
functions as a unit of the research de- 
partment of the institution; and its 
work, like that of the department as a 
whole, is organized under three heads: 
clinical service, educational activities, 
and research investigations. Its regular 
staff includes a research psychologist, a 
clinical psychologist and two resident 
intern assistants, with additional pro- 
vision for students-in-training. 

Since the fall of 1935 when the re- 
search department was moved to new 
quarters, the psychology division has 
had adequate office and laboratory space 
for its work. Equipment includes a rela- 
tively wide range of test materials, and 
a fair reference library. Equipment for 
research projects is added as needed. 


CLINICAL SERVICE 

An institution whose inmate popula- 
tion is nearly four thousand, represent- 
ing practically all forms of mental defi- 
ciency, and with a chronological age 
range from infancy to over seventy 
years, inevitably presents a wide variety 
of clinical, educational and custodial 
problems. These problems dictate the 
direction and extent of the clinical 


service, which is planned with three 
objectives in mind: first, to meet the 
needs of the institution; second, to fur- 
nish clinical material for students-in- 
training ; and third, to provide data for 
research studies. The clinical work 
tuerefore must meet as fully as possible 
the rigid requirements of the research 
field, at the same time that it considers 
the more immediate problems which are 
a@ primary responsibility of the insti- 
tution. 

The major load is the examination of 
new admissions. The annual rate of 
admission has increased steadily during 
the twenty-five years of the institution’s 
existence, having this year reached a 
peak near the six hundred mark. Each 
new patient is examined as soon as pos- 
sible after admission, the preliminary 
survey consisting of a physical exami- 
nation and brief psychiatric note, both 
by the physician, and a psychological 
examination. The latter includes a 
Stanford-Binet test, where this is prac- 
ticable, with supplementary examina- 
tions, in most cases the Goodenough 
Drawing Scale and some performance 
tests. A preliminary report of the psy- 
chological examination including both 
quantitative and qualitative findings is 
sent to the physician in charge of the 
child, te the school, and to the social 
service department. 

As soon as the social service record of 
the case is complete the child is presented 
at & consultation clinic, at which the psy- 
chiatrist, neurologist and psychologist 
together review the case record and the 
symptomatologies, and examine the pa- 
tient with the idea of diagnoses which 
will include neurological, medical, psy- 
chiatric and psychological factors. 

In addition to the study of new ad- 
missions the clinical work includes re- 
tests, special examinations requested by 
the doctors, teachers or staff members 
in other departments, and battery ex- 
aminations which are part of the pro- 
gram for all high grade children, and 
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are given within a few months after 
their admission to the institution. For 
the battery examinations wide range 
testing is employed with a view to deter- 
mining special abilities or disabilities. 
Detailod reports of these examinations 
are sent to the physician in charge of 
the child and to the school. 

Consultations with the parole staff, 
and with the physicians are another 
aspect of the clinical service. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The educational activities include the 
intensive training of intern members of 
the staff and special students; demon- 
strations in clinical psychology to phy- 
sicians recommended by the Public 
Health Department of Washington and 
to visitors from other institutions; as 
well as presentation of psychological 
work at clinics given for visiting stu- 
dents.* These activities carry out one 
of the traditions established by Dr. 
Charles S. Little, who, during the 
twenty-five years of his superintendency 
at Letchworth Village, was most gen- 
erous in providing opportunities for 
students who wished training in the 
field of mental deficiency. 

The most important part of the train- 
ing program is the work with the junior 
psychologists in intern positions. Since 
1935 internships in psychology have been 
available for advanced students who are 
interested in having clinical training for 
a period of six months or a year. The 
work of these interns is planned to pre- 
sent a general course in psychological 
techniques, especially test techniques, 
with particular emphasis upon their ap- 
plication to problems of mental defi- 
ciency. In addition, it provides experi- 
ence with the interrelationships within 
an institution, and opportunity to be- 
2 During the year 1935-36 over seven hundred 
students visited the institution. Although the 
presentation of clinical materia] to these students 
is regarded as incidental to the regular work of 


the department, the effort and time involved is 
considerable. 
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come acquainted with psychological work 
as correlated with the work of other 
members of the institution staff. 

Interns have the privilege of attending 
staff meetings and clinical presentations 
in the allied medical fields of psychiatry, 
endocrinology and neurology, and of con- 
sulting with all other members of the 
research staff. They also have access to 
clinical material for research studies. 
Interns are expected to devote a certain 
amount of their time to the general 
routine work of the department, and to 
participate in such special work as may 
be assigned to them. Time allotments 
are arranged to give opportunity for 
independent work. This may emphasize 
the acquisition of psychological tech- 
niques, intensive psychological study of 
various features of cases, or the investi- 
gation of specific problems, depending 
upon the student’s interests, earlier 
training and experience. 

In brief, then, the educational activi- 
ties of the psychology division are di- 
rected toward offering intensive prac- 
tical experience in the application of 
psychological training to problems of 
mental deficiency and related fields. 


RESEARCH 

The research investigations in psy- 
chology, like the educational activities, 
have been closely related to the clinical 
service, and also, insofar as possible, to 
the work of other units of the research 
department, especially to the work in 
neurology and psychiatry. A list of 
papers and reports of studies in psy- 
chology from the institution is given at 
the end of this article. This indicates 
that, particularly since 1935, there has 
been considerable interest in the study 
of tests and test techniques. Tests have 
been administered to selected groups of 
subjects within the institution, with a 
view to investigation of some of the as- 
sumptions underlying test performance, 
and to the possible extension of the 
clinical application of these measures. 
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A second group of studies has been 
concerned with the investigation of abili- 
ties of groups of subjects who have be- 
come expert in specific vocational tasks. 

A third series of studies deals with 
inquiries into the behavior of mentally 
defective subjects in a free situation 
using a one-way-screen observation 
method. Other research in progress is 
not sufficiently advanced to warrant 
report at this time. 

In addition to studies made by mem- 
bers of the staff, the courtesy of the de- 
partment has been extended to research 
workers from other institutions: from 
the psychology department of the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute; the 
psychological department of Bellevue 
Hospital; and the research department 
of the Manhattan Industrial Trade 
School. Also, research opportunities are 
afforded for student members of the 
department whenever possible. 

An important and most constructive 
influence in all of the research work at 
the Village has been a working relation- 
ship over a period of years with the 
Department of Genetics of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Dr. Charles 
Davenport, a member of the Special 
Committee established in 1913, and still 
a member of the Letchworth Village 
Research Council, over this long period 
has not only himself carried on studies 
of children in the institution, but has 
also assisted most generously both 
officially and unofficially in the develop- 
ment of its research program. 

In conclusion, it may be said of the 
psychology division that the clinical 
service represents primarily the work 
of the division in its relation to the in- 
stitution, while the educational and re- 
search activities involve, in addition, a 
relationship to the community at large, 
and especially to professional and scien- 
tific fields. Taken together they repre- 
sent the effort of this division to sup- 
port a cardinal principle of the organi- 
zation of the research department, 


namely, collaborative work dependent 
upon close clinical relationships with 
other divisions of the institution, and 
the establishing of avenues of exchange 
with educational and research interests 
outside the institution toward facilita- 
ting study of problems of human 
deficiency. 
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ECAUSE of his appreciation of the 
value of psychological service to edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Public School System, Dr. William 
H. Johnson, has made possible an ex- 
pansion of the Bureau of Child Study 
both in personnel and in the amount and 
types of psychological service which the 
bureau offers. 

Grace Munson, Ph.D. in psychology, is 
the director of the bureau which now 
consists of twenty regularly assigned 
psychologists, a medical examiner and 
six experts in educational techniques. 
The bureau has been enabled to increase 
the proportion of atypical children, other 
than subnormals, which it examines, to 
initiate a research program, and to direct 
adjustment teacher service in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. In the ad- 
justment program, one teacher in each 
school devotes full time to the service. 
Child study data are collected and indi- 
vidual learning techniques are developed 
to adjust the school program to the indi- 
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Performance Pattern of Mentally Subnor- 
mal Subjects. Read at the meeting of the 
Association on Mental Deficiency, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 1937. (To be published 
in the Proceedings.) 

16. Able, T. M. and Hamlin, R. An Analysis 
of Capacities for Performance of Mental 
Defectives Skilled in Lace-Making. II. A 
Study of Performance in Selected Non- 
Standardized Tasks. Read at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, Albany, New York, 1937. 

17. Kinder, E. F. and Lane, E. Relativism in 
the Thinking of Subnormal Subjects as 
Measured by Certain of Piaget’s Tests. 
Read at the annual meeting of the Associa- 


tion of Consulting Psychologists, Albany, 
New York, 1937. 


GROWTH OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE IN 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


vidual needs of each child. The adjust- 
ment plan includes guidance and coun- 
seling services. 

A project under the WPA was granted 
by the federal government to aid in the 
extension of the adjustment service. 
The project provides the Bureau of Child 
Study with twelve additional psycholo- 
gists, as well as two hundred clerks. 

The total staff of the bureau now com- 
prises forty-two professional workers, 
increased from a total of sixteen last 
September. The experts in clinical 
psychology have specialized in various 
fields, namely analysis and treatment of 
reading disabilities, behavior disorders, 
research, vocational guidance, special 
methods for the examination and treat- 
ment of the handicapped, individualiza- 
tion of learning techniques for all chil- 
dren in the school and the teaching of 
beginning reading. 

Examinations will be held in the fall 
to provide for the further expansion of 
the service which Superintendent John- 
son contemplates. 
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New Light 


as an Inquiring Re- Some individuals revealing only dver- 


porter, we have been interviewing 
the survivors of the A. P. A., A. A. A. P., 
A. C. P., 8. P. 8. 8. L, and other meet- 
ings at Minneapolis during the hot and 
humid beginning of September. ‘‘What 
New Light have you found here?’’ we 
asked. ‘‘What would you select as a 
contribution which was new and really 
significant ?’’ 

Some of our subjects backed away, 
muttering something about the waste of 
time in coming to meetings, but we put 
that down to the heat and the end of a 
crowded week. 

Several picked Beth Wellman’s study, 
‘*Mental Development from Preschool to 
College.’’ Her study made cold shivers 
chill the spine of some of the old guard 
**constant-intelligence’’ believers. For 
1.Q.’s rose with nursery school experi- 
ence, and, in many cases, continued to 
rise with added years in the experimental 
University school. Control children, first 
tested thirteen years ago, did not show 
any such gains. The evidence seems 
quite clear that the preschool experience 
made the largest difference in intelli- 
gence score at college entrance, while 
experience in a good modern school like 
the Iowa University School added to the 
advantage of some of the children. Par- 
tial correlation of initia! 1.Q., obtained 
in early childhood, with percentile on the 
college entrance examinution (years 
spent in the University School held con- 
stant) was about .5. Partial correlation 
of years spent in the University School 
with percentile on the college entrance 
examination (initial I1.Q. held constant) 
was also .5. 
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age 1.Q. at preschool entrance showed 
‘*superior’’ levels by the time they en- 
tered primary school, and, in the espe- 
cially stimulating environment, rose to 
‘*genius’’ eategory by the time they en- 
tered college. Frankly, we are so im- 
pressed with the findings that the little 
Watson’s are to be moved in from the 
village school into a school like the Uni- 
versity School. It may be too late now, 
though, to do much good. 

Another study put at the top by sev- 
eral judges comes also from Iowa. 
Dembo reported ‘‘ Experiments on Frus- 
tration and Regression in Children.’’ 
Children aged two to five were observed 
at play with simple materials, and then 
frustrated. This was done by giving the 
children for a time a larger room with 
much more attractive toys, and then 
placing a barrier of wire netting between, 
leaving the children only their original 
simple toys. Most of the children ex- 
hibited a regression to more primitive 
forms of activity with these simple toys. 
Snatching away their unexpected Para- 
dise left them acting as though they were 
a year or two younger than they had 
seemed in the first situation. Another 
group of reports likewise acknowledged 
indebtedness to Lewin and promised 
interesting research developments. Hov- 
land and Sears, working at Yale, con- 
trasted the situation in which an indi- 
vidual receives simultaneously two 
stimuli and is attracted toward both of 
them, with the situation in which he like- 
wise receives two stimuli but has learned 
to move away from each of them toward 
the other. Two positive valences, ap- 
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pearing at once, produced little evidence 
of conflict. Most donkeys move toward 
one haystack or the other. The other 
situations calling for incompatible re- 
sponses—away from both stimuli or 
toward and away from the same stimulus 
—showed blocking, verbal escapes, and 
some attempts at compromise. The find- 
ings do not lend themselves to much 
direct application in clinical practice, 
but the reduction of complex affect 
problems to these very simple, almost 
algebraic, type-experiments, promises 
progress in our understanding of the 
fundamentals of human choice problems. 
Even one rat psychologist gave a con- 
tribution which has interesting human 
analogies. Mowrer (Yale) reported that 
rats which had a dominant position in 
the cage group (a status like that of 
chickens high in the pecking order) 
tended to fight it out with his shock 
apparatus which gave unpredictable 
punishments, while those rats normally 
submissive to the aggressions of their 
fellows tended to withdraw or regress 
to a fixed sitting position when faced 
with a similar painful conflict. Is it too 
much of a leap to think of this as evi- 
dence in support of the conclusion, fairly 
well established in other studies, that the 
downtrodden are never likely to lead in 
revolution ? 

Among the direct clinical reports, the 
blue ribbon goes to Augusta Jameson of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago, for her report on ‘‘ Psychologi- 
eal Factors Contributing to the Delin- 
quency of Girls.’’ She had the rare 
wisdom to recognize that she could not 
talk the language of the girls, nor be 
wholly accepted as one of them. So she 
did what every stranger ought to do if 
he seeks to understand a different cul- 
ture group. She used interpreters. She 
gathered a group of a dozen delinquent- 
girl volunteers who met with her and 
planned and assisted in the study. They 
told her how to phrase a question ‘‘to get 
the real dope.’’ Medals for Mrs. Jame- 


son also, for her method of summarizing 
data in a ‘‘typical route,’’ giving the 
stages through which the usual delin- 
quent girl passes as she gets more and 
more involved in socially disapproved 
behavior. The starting point is a family 
which is uncongenial or worse, plus the 
presence in the environment of a group, 
somewhat glamorous and mysterious, to 
which the girl is attracted. The end 
point, after a series of intervening stages, 
is venereal disease and institutional com- 
mitment. 

Credit for considerable practical wis- 
dom was given to Dr. Regina Westcott 
Wieman, of Chicago, who told how she 
enabled parents or other consultants to 
gain self-insight. The method is not 
new, but it is capable of being used more 
widely. The person in trouble may be 
exhibiting a behavior pattern which is 
clear enough to the psychologist, but the 
psychologist would usually make a mis- 
take, Dr. Wieman believes, to try to tell 
the individual frankly what his trouble 
is. Rather, set up experimental condi- 
tions over a period of time, so the coun- 
selee can observe himself, and keep his 
own record! Let him be convinced by 
words out of his own mouth. This 
minimizes both resistance and depen- 
dence upon the counselor. 

The votes for most entertaining report 
centered about two studies. One was the 
struggle between Quin F. Curtis and a 
pig, to see which could make the other 
neurotic. I quote, ‘‘The pig soon refused 
to lift the lid until the apple dropped 
into the box. The experimenter then 
refused to deliver the apple until the pig 
had opened the cover.’’ The pig eventu- 
ally became as apathetic as an over-age 
child confronted with hopelessly difficult 
school tasks. The other comedy relief 
was in Lehman’s study of the relation 
of age to success in various sports, includ- 
ing paternity. 

A new and puzzling wrinkle in the 
conditioned reflex field was reported by 
Baker (Wisconsin). Although the con- 
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ditioning of pupillary reflex to an audi- 
tory stimulus showed the slow formation 
and quick extinction usually reported, 
conditioning to a subliminal auditory 
stimulus was almost instantaneous, was 
not subject to experimental extinction, 
and was not forgotten over a period as 
long as twenty months. 

A study which promises much in the 
future, but which was reported at Min- 
neapolis only in its preliminary form, is 
the California growth study. Harold E. 
Jones described the eight-year set-up, 
and W. J. Cameron presented a case or 
two illustrating the extraordinary dif- 
ferences in actual maturity which may 
occur at the same age level, and the even 
more impres“ive transformation in the 
same child from age twelve to eighteen. 

The new movies were mostly pretty 
anemic, but Beck’s picture of a hypno- 
tized subject may prove an aid to instruc- 
tion. 

The increase in number and value of 
studies devoted to economic, social and 
political psychology was most marked. 
A few years ago when we asked for a 
session on political psychology, there 
were only two papers. Now for the ses- 
sions dealing with social and political 
attitudes the programs and the rooms 
were crowded. The Society for Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues was ad- 
mitted to affiliation with the American 
Psychological Association, and some hun- 
dred psychologists got up early for a 
breakfast to diseuss the question of 
whether or not psychologists should 
affiliate with a trade union. 

Overshadowing every other interest 
for consulting psychologists was the 
organization of the new American Asso- 
ciation of Applied Psychologists, with its 
sections for consulting, educational, 


clinical, and industrial and business 
psychology. There will be other reports 
of this action. Whatever else may come 
of it, it surely represents a recognition 
of psychology as now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to sustain professions which 
apply psychology to various practical 
concerns. 

Between sessions we looked over the 
page proof of two forthcoming books on 
personality. They are as different as 
flapjacks and pretzels. Stagner’s comes 
out of middle-western America. It is 
bright, optimistic, normal, wholesome, 
objective, factual, and happily enriched 
by a chapter on the relation of personal- 
ity to economic factors. Allport’s comes 
out of a much more cosmopolitan and 
more profound contemplation of theories 
of character. Neither book attempts to 
diseuss techniques for improving per- 
sonality, and Allport omits also the ex- 
pected discussion of causal and genetic 
factors in personality development. All- 
port is concerned with the reai nature 
of personality, the structure of its 
organization and the units in which it 
should be studied. Most American stu- 
dents, and perhaps most American psy- 
chologists, will find it easier to read 
Stagner. Those who have had the op- 
portunity for study abroad, and particu- 
larly for contact with modern (pre- 
Nazi!) German philosophy, will probably 
get more from the underlying problems 
which Allport has set forth with such 
charm and scholarship. 
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A 1937 PLacEMENT ProcRaM 

The committee on Measurement and 
Guidance has recommended the following 
basic freshman placement program :* 

1. American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination for College 
Freshman, sixty minutes. 

2. Cooperative General Achievement 
Test; Part I, A Survey Test in the 
Natural Sciences ; Part ITI, A Survey 
Test in Mathematics; each forty min- 
utes in length. 

8. Cooperative English Test, Form 1937, 
eighty minutes. 

4. Cooperative Literary Acquaintance 
Test, Form 1937, or Cooperative Lit- 
erary Comprehension Test, Form 
1937, forty and forty-five minutes 
respectively. 

The total testing time for the suggested 
program is approximately five hours and 
the cost per individual student, thirty- 
one cents. 

Such a testing program is recom- 
mended on the following bases: (1) 
There is wide variability in achievement 
in any one subject among freshmen stu- 
dents, a few falling below the median 
scores of ninth grade pupils, while others 
are well in advance of high school gradu- 
ates. Almost half of the freshmen in 
certain colleges may show achievement 
superior to that of the average sophomore 
student. (2) Individual students may 
vary widely in their achievement in dif- 
ferent fields, being only slightly above 
average in one subject and in the highest 
five per cent of American College en- 


21937 National Freshmen Placement Testing 
Program Committee on Measurement and Gui- 
dance and Cooperative Test Service of the Amer- 
jean Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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trants in another subject. (3) A knowl- 
edge of the abilities of students is basic 
to their guidance and instruction. 


TESTING For ‘‘ INTANGIBLES’’ 


The emphasis on testing for the results 
of learning is being supplemented by new 
diagnostic tests of the processes in think- 
ing; of proficiency in study skills, and 
work habits; of the kind and intensity 
of appreciations of a novel, a poem, a 
painting, or other objects of study; of 
creativeness ; of social sensitivity ; of in- 
terests and leisure time pursuits ; of social 
adjustments; and of the student’s phi- 
losophy of life. In short, the attempt is 
being made by a committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association to mea- 
sure in some way all the important 
objectives of education. 

The diagnostic tests of processes in 
thinking include tests of interpretation 
of data. An experiment or situation is 
described and the pupil is asked to state 
whether the evidence is sufficient to draw 
a conclusion regarding the truth or fal- 
lacy of a number of proposed statements 
which have been inferred from the de- 
scribed paragraph. These diagnostic 
tests of a student’s ability to interpret 
data take a variety of forms, so that no 
one stereotyped response will be stressed. 
The student’s ability to apply principles 
is likewise tested in a variety of situa- 
tions and with different types of re- 
sponse. For example, given the state- 
ment that ‘‘an electric iron (110 volts, 
500 watts) has been used for some time 
and the plug contacts have become 
burned, thus introducing additional re- 
sistance,’’ the pupil is asked to infer 
whether the iron will produce more heat 
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than when it was new, less heat, or the 
same amount of heat." 

In quite another area of thinking is the 
exercise relating to the question of 
whether a Japanese girl who was, with- 
out doubt, the best student in the class, 
should be made the valedictorian. The 
test problem was to decide whether the 
principal was right in deciding on two 
courses of action, namely, (1) to make 
her valedictorian or, (2) to have no vale- 
dictorian if the protests became too mili- 
tant. Not only is the student expected 
to state his conclusion, but he must also 
give the reason for it. Thus the teacher 
gains insight into the student’s process 
of arriving at a particular application of 
a principle. Another series of diagnostic 
tests of thinking is concerned with the 
nature of proof. In each exercise both 
data and conclusions are presented and 
the student is asked to label the state- 
ments of fact and the assumptions in the 
total list. He is then asked to designate 
the assumptions ‘‘absolutely necessary 
for proof.’’ ‘‘inally the student is asked 
to choose from the total list of statements 
those which are relevant to the conclusion 
and to arrange them in a logical order. 

The tests of appreciation encourage 
the student to analyze his reactions to 
some experience such as reading a novel. 
Such concrete evaluations are called for 
as whether he would discuss the novel 
with his friends, whether he would write 
a favorable or unZavorable review of it, 
whether the periods devoted to the read- 


1 Progressive Education Association Evalua- 
tion in the Eight Year Study, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 1937. 


ing of it were long or short, etcetera— 
forty-nine items in all, for the one exer- 
cise. 

After being administered to students 
the results of these tests are summarized 
analytically. For example, the summary 
of the first test of thinking mentioned 
shows the extent to which a student is 
able to identify true and false statements, - 
different degrees of certainty and state- 
ments based on data recognized as insuffi- 
cient. In addition, the summary reveals 
the kinds of errors which the student 
makes in judging each of the interpreta- 
tions presented in the test exercises. One 
student may have 1*tle difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the~truth or falsity of state- 
ments, but is not inclined to make the 
finer distinctions involving the relativity 
of truth. Another student may get so 
involved in minor points that he is unable 
to generalize regarding the truth of any 
statement. 

The value in the counseling of students 
of these new developments in testing lies 
in the more definite, concrete formulation 
of objectives of education, the searching 
for natural experiences in which these 
learnings may take place, the recording 
of students’ responses in permanent 
form, and the analysis of the responses 
in terms of the process rather than the 
end results alone. By using this test 
material either as a group test or as a 
basis for group discussion, the teacher is 
able to discover a student’s strengths and 
weaknesses in thinking and appreciating. 
This is an important first step toward the 
effective guidance of student’s learning. 
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News Notes 


The matter of committees for the coming 
year was considered by the Executive 
Committee of the Association at a meet- 
ing on July 14. It was decided that the 
Editorial Committee and the Committee 
on By-laws be continued. The Member- 
ship Ccu:nmittee was appointed as fol- 
lows: Dr. Elsie O. Bregman, Dr. Ruth 
Strang, Dr. Charles A. Drake, chairman. 

The Committee on Psychology in In- 
dustry was retired with thanks by action 
of the annual meeting in response to the 
request for retirement incorporated in 
the report of the committee. 

It was decided that the work of the 
Committee on Permissive Legislation be 
transferred to the New York State Asso- 
ciation, and that the secretary communi- 
cate with Professor John G. Jenkins, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, to this effect. 

A Committee on Standards to consider 
standards in other than the strictly clini- 
cal field with a view to the possible publi- 
cation of by-laws and standards of the 
Association was appointed. Dr. Arthur 
T. Jersild was appointed chairman of 
this committee. The membership of the 
committee is not complete and will be 
reported later. 

Dr. Robert Hoppock and Dr. Charles 
A. Drake were appointed representatives 
of the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists to the Joint Committee with 
the American Psychological Association 
and the Psychologists’ League. 


The November—December issue of the 
JouRNAL oF CoNnsULTING PsycHOLOGY 
will report the organization meeting of 
the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists. Announcement will be 
made in this issue also of the result of 


the election of an editorial board for the 
journal. 


Objectives of certification were discussed 
at a meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Consulting Psychologists in Chicago 
June 18th. Dr. Grace Munson de- 
seribed the advantages of the certifica- 
tion law to psychologists and compared 
the laws of other states. The society 
voted to have a law drawn up which 
would combine the features of the New 
York and Wisconsin laws. Dr. Forrest 
Kingsbury discussed several problems of 
standards and ethics to be considered in 
connection with certification. Steps 
necessary to obtain the approval of the 
legislature were described by Dr. Dor- 
othy van Alstyne. The society voted 
recommendations for standards of mem- 
bership to be sent to the national 
organization committee. 


Miss Margaret Pankaskie and Mr. John 
Hadley, of the Fort Hays Kansas State 
College Psychological Clinie, have been 
awarded appointments in clinical psy- 
chology at the State University of Iowa 
for doctor’s work. 

The arrangements have been com- 
pleted for interning doctor’s candidates 
in clinical psychology from the State 
University of Iowa at the Fort Hays 
Kansas State College Psychological 
Clinic. 


An exhibit of photographs of the ‘‘Ter- 
man Classes,’’ children of very superior 
intelligence in attendance at the Speyer 
School, P. 8. 500, New York City, will be 
shown on the fourth floor of the Teachers 
College Library at Columbia University, 
October 31 to November 30. 
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The first fall meeting of Minnesota 
Society for Applied Psychology will be 
held in October. 


A unique program of training in psycho- 
logical counseling service for graduate 
students in psychology at Ohio State 
University provides practical experience 
in connection with the activities of the 
Columbus Counseling Bureau. This is a 
cooperative community agency offering 
counsel, information and guidance to the 
youth of Columbus, Ohio. The service 
deals with occupational problems, educa- 
tional opportunities, and recreational 
needs of the counselees. 

The bureau is directed by a local board 
of directors representing the major edu- 
cational, social, and civic agencies in the 
community. 

The service is sponsored by the Ohio 
State Employment Service, the NYA, 
the Educational Division of the WPA, 
Ohio State University, the Franklin 
County Relief Administration, the Ki- 
wanis Club, and other interested local 
organizations and individuals. 


A vigorous protest against charlatanism 
masquerading under the guise of psy- 
chology in the administration of public 
service was released to the Associated 
Press on April 22, 1937, by the Council 
of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. In the dispatch 
it was urged that the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Ohio Board of Parole consult 
with reputable psychologists as part of 
its procedure in the study of prisoners’ 
applications for parole. Mention was 
made that in Pennsylvania a qualified 
psychologist is a member of the board. 


Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, is undertaking a reorganization of 
courses for the training of specialists in 
guidance. A committee, including fac- 
ulty members and representatives of the 
Cincinnati Employment Center, the 
Psychological Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Publie Schools, local social agencies, and 
industrial psychologists is working on 
this problem under the chairmanship of 
Associate Professor Gordon Hendrickson. 


BOOK REVIEW 


PREVENTING CRIME. A symposium edited 
by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company. 496 pp. $4.00. 

After the publication of their much discussed 
One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, the ques- 
tion of how to prevent the development of 
delinquency led Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck to 
make a nation-wide search for agencies whose 
function is the early discovery and treatment 
of problem children, Their broad survey re- 
sulted in the symposium brought together in 
this book. 

Although all the crime prevention experiments 
that are being carried on in the United States 
could not be presented in one volume, twenty- 
four promising and representative attempts to 
reduce crime are individually reported. 

There are descriptions of six outstanding 
types of coordinated community programs: the 
Los Angeles County Council plan, the New York 
City Lower West Side Crime Prevention pro- 


gram, the Columbus, Ohio, Foundation for 
Youth program and the Director-at-Large plan 
of the San Francisco Recreation Committee. 
Two chapters are devoted to the crime preven- 
tiop programs connected with city police depart- 
ments. The advantages to be derived from such - 
& cooperative system are given with sincerity 
and the evident conviction of the writers, Hen- 
rietta Additon, the first director of the New 
York City Crime Prevention Bureau, and Eliza- 
beth Lossing, of the Berkeley Police Depart- 
ment, 

These very readable accounts of the work 
that is being carried on in representative 
municipalities are followed by a half-dozen 
well-organized outlines of school programs, 
which include articles on The Visiting Teacher 
in the Cincinnati Public Schools; The Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Maladjusted Children 
in the Detroit Public Schools; Character Build- 
ing for Crime Prevention, as an important part 
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of the activities of Public School 181, in Brook- 
lyn; the work of the Bureau of Special Service 
in the Jersey City Public Schools; the Binet 
Schools of Newark; and the Montefiore Special 
School for Problem Boys in Chicago. 

There are four intra-mural guidance programs 
which set forth graphically the activities of the 
Massachusetts Study Home for Problem Boys 
known as Longview Farm; the Educational 
Experimentation with Problem Boys at Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York; the 
Citizenship Training at the George Junior Re- 
public; the Summer Camp at Greenwood Lake, 
Delaware, Ohio. In each of these chapters, 
ease histories are given to illustrate special 
points in the technique of treatment, a method 
which adds much to the reader’s interest. 

Extra-mural guidance programs as carried 
on in the Child Guidance Clinic at Worcester, 
Massachusetts; at the Alfred Willson’s Chil- 
dren’s Center, Columbus, Ohio; under the 
auspices of the Big Sister Service in Rochester, 
New York; and by the Parent School of the 
Domestic Relations Court of Franklin County, 
Ohio, are described in some detail by persons 
actually engaged in these several activities. 
One does not, therefore, get an unbiassed ac- 
counting of the work involved, for no attempt 
to evaluate the accomplishments of the various 
agencies, has been made, However, since noth- 
ing is ever achieved without enthusiasm, agen- 
cies whose representatives can write of their 
special work in such a whole-hearted and spirited 
fashion are to be congratulated. There are 
many practical suggestions in these articles that 
may well be applied by workers whose interest 
lies in the clinical aspect of crime prevention. 

In the section devoted to the work of boys’ 
clubs, Los Angeles, California, and Worcester, 
Massachusetts, are again represented as centers 


for progressive programs in the tion of 
delinquency ; while the Y. M. C. A. of St. Louis 
and the Boys’ Club and Settlement Project of 
Philadelphia also present inspiring accounts of 
their work. The chief value, perhaps, to be 
derived from a perusal of these four reports of 
club activities for boys lies in the fact that the 
workers have formulated a clear definition of 
their objectives. The leaders of these clubs use 
none of the old hit and miss methods to attract 
members but actually go out into the highways 
and byways to search for neglected and under- 
privileged boys to whom they may be of service. 
Their philosophy seems to be embodied in that 
quotation from Aschaffenburg to the effect that 
**Every measure that helps to make people 
physically, mentally and economically healthier 
is a weapon in the struggle against the world of 
crime.’’ 

Psychologists will find little in these twenty- 
odd chapters that is new, but they will find 
much that should be provocative, suggesting 
such questions as, Why are not more psycholo- 
gists engaged in preventive work? Why, in 
such reports as are included in this volume, is 
there such a dearth of constructive psychological 
analysis of the individuals whose case histories 
are presented? Why do so few programs in 
these representative crime prevention organiza- 
tions have a well-set up vocational guidance 
department? Surely this symposium clearly 
indicates that many opportunities to render 
unique and highly specialized service in the 
field of crime prevention await the well-trained 
and socially-minded clinical psychologist. 

Emity T. Bure, 
Director 
VocaTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
BUREAU FOR GIRLS 
New York, N. Y. 
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